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inclined to ask for the abolition of the force and would
certainly object to this new burden ;   and for the addi-
tional reason that if paid entirely by a foreign State the
officers would be no longer amenable to the Mutiny Act.
In 1829, Sir Charles Metcalfe had already recorded a
minute on this force in which he said :   " The existence
of a force paid by a Native State, but commanded by our
officers and entirely under our control, is undoubtedly a
great political  advantage.    It  is  an  accession to our
military strength at the expense of another Power, and
without cost to us ;   an accession of military strength in
an empire, where military strength is everything.   The
advantage is immense.    But I cannot say that I think
the arrangement a just one towards the Native State.
The same circumstances which make it so advantageous
to us make it unjust to the State at whose expense it is
upheld."    In the same minute, Sir Charles reviewed the
whole position in Hyderabad in the following words:
" We  never  conquered  the  Nizam's  territories:    our
relation with that prince has always been one of alliance,
and his alliance was once held to be of so much import-
ance that the officer who negotiated the treaty establish-
ing it was rewarded by a baronetcy.    Since that period
we have assumed much interference with the country,
not warranted by any of our treaties.    We effected the
elevation of a Minister, who, emboldened by our support,
ceased to be the Minister of his own Sovereign, and be-
came in fact the reckless ruler of the country. . . . Our
command of a considerable portion of the Nizam's troops
still continues, but this is derived, not from any treaty,
but from an arrangement with the Minister whom we
supported, and who being in power finds this force
essential for his own security and domination. . . . Not
only is our' command of the Nizam's auxiliary force